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WORDS SPOKEN AT THE EXERCISES AT THE CHI- 
CAGO NORMAL SCHOOL,' MARCH 5, 1902. 2 

BY ORV1LLE T. BRIGHT, 3 
Superintendent of Schools, Cook County. 

It seems most fitting that the children should join with us in 
this service, for the few words that I shall have to say today I 
want to direct especially to them. 

Colonel Parker came of the stock, New England of New 
England, that is to be found in New Hampshire, and his train- 
ing was the sort of training which New England has given to 
make so many of the great men of this country. In a little 
town, known on the map as Piscataquog, but which the people 
who lived there familiarly called Squog, in New Hampshire, 
Colonel Parker was born, October 9, 1837. At the age of three 
he went to school — he could already read. At the age of six 
or seven he entered the academy. His father died at this time, 
and Francis Wayland was bound out to a farmer, and for five 
years he worked on the farm in the summer and went to school 
for eight or nine weeks each winter. He says himself — I have 
heard him say it many times — that it was this life upon the farm 
which was his real education. Being brought into close touch 
with what was beautiful in nature, a most lasting impression was 
made upon his mind, as every child here knows ; for nothing 
beautiful in this world escaped his^attention. It was the hard 
work that he did that made the magnificent man whom we knew. 
Until he was twenty-one he worked upon farms in the summer, 
taught school in winter, and so got what education was possible. 

"The Chicago Normal School was, until January I, 1896, the Cook County Nor- 
mal School. 

* The words spoken at the exercises at the Normal School are placed here, out of 
chronological order, because they form, with the greater part of what follows them, 
something of a connected whole on the general subject of Colonel Parker's work at 
the Normal School. 

3 From stenographic report. 
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He began to teach when he was sixteen years of age — I want 
you to think of this, my girls and boys — when he was only six- 
teen years of age he began to teach school, for fifteen dollars a 
month ; and the only big thing he had in that school was a great 
number of children, seventy-five, of all ages ; but he taught 
them. He seemed to know from the time he was a child that 
he should teach school. Teachers had been plentiful in his 
family, and his mother was said to have been a very wonderful 
teacher ; teachers and preachers all through his ancestry, the old 
New England stock, dating away back, even to the generation 
that struggled for liberty in England before coming to this 
country. It is this sturdy stock from which the Colonel came. 

He was called, after a few years of country-school teaching, 
to the graded school at Manchester, New Hampshire, where he 
had lived, and taught the school for several years. In 1859 ne 
was called to Carrollton, in Illinois. Here the wonderful quali- 
ties of the young man showed themselves again. A great 
school — 125 students in one room, with only one assistant — 
and a school which had eliminated several teachers, one or two 
each year, before he went there — it was known far and near as 
a "hard school." But the Colonel went in with that inspiration 
which always attended him, that love for young people, and, more 
than all, faith in young people. It carried him through for two 
years, and he never punished a scholar. He did not believe in 
punishment. He believed that there is in young people some- 
thing which, if we can reach it, will control and develop them 
into what is lovely and noble in manhood and womanhood. You 
know how many times you have heard him say that there are no 
bad boys and girls. There is always something noble that we 
can reach, and the only question is whether we as teachers 
shall develop the skill which may attain to what is possible in 
children. 

After two years spent in Carrollton the time of the great war 
came, and Colonel Parker, of course, went into the army. He 
wished to enlist in Illinois, but the way did not seem open. So 
he went back to Manchester, New Hampshire, and enlisted there ; 
and through all the dreary years of the war he was a conspicuous 
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figure in the regiment to which he belonged. You know that at 
one time, in the dreadful days of Petersburg, the Colonel was 
desperately wounded. I used to think, children, a good many 
years ago, when I first began to hear Colonel Parker talk, that it 
was a pity the Colonel's voice was not a little smoother, pity 
there was not a little more music in it. But when I heard that 
the frightful wound which he received at Petersburg was a wound 
in his throat, and that the peculiarity in his voice was the result 
of that wound, every quaver of that voice, every roughness, from 
that time was to me music ; for it spoke of his devotion, his 
courage, his patriotism, his sacrifice for his country. 

I shall not dwell upon all the work Colonel Parker did ; the 
time is short. His great work was right here on this campus, 
and here he labored for sixteen years, sometimes amid great dis- 
couragements. The Colonel was expected, somehow or other, 
to find a thousand-dollar teacher for five hundred dollars, and to 
manage the school with thousand-dollar teachers with four or 
five hundred dollars furnished. And he did it. He never wavered 
in his courage. Sometimes, when the days seemed dark to me, 
he would say: "Cheer up, cheer up, old man; it will all come 
out right." He said it so many times ; and he believed it ; and 
it did come out right. That splendid courage, that faithfulness 
to duty, is the great thing, my girls and boys, I want you to 
remember. The personality, the courage, the devotion, the man- 
hood are the splendid heritage that Colonel Parker has left to 
you. There is an example that you may emulate. The greatest 
thing on earth is a teacher who has the sort of manhood that 
boys may aspire to. 

Nobody can tell what has been nor what will be the influence 
of the work which Colonel Parker did in this school. Through 
all those early days, when the school was small, he looked for- 
ward confidently to the great school that now exists here. He 
could see it in the future ; his faith never faltered. 

Nobody needs to say that Colonel Parker was patriotic, and 
I want to bring home to you, girls and boys, the thing that he 
did after his years in the army, where he fought for this country. 
As you all know, he was able to do what so many men were not 
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able to do — come out of the army and live for the country. 
You know the sentiment that he threw into a little change which 
he made in that magnificent hymn, "The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic" — you remember the lines — "As He died to make 
men holy, let us die to make men free." The Colonel said the 
word must be " let us live to make men free." It was that which he 
tried to teach all the years he taught school. He tried to teach 
it to all the children with whom he came in contact : " Let us 
live to make men free." I want you to remember it, and in your 
love for the Colonel keep to the front the sentiment: "Let us 
live to make men free." 

BY DR. ALFRED H. CHAMPLIN. 1 

Always ! always ! those whom we love the most, when the 
supreme test comes, are the most cruel in their demands on our 
affections and love. It is cruel for me to feel that I am com- 
pelled to speak on this occasion ; but, as Colonel would say, I 
must not shirk. 

Yesterday, in this city, hosannas filled the air on the recep- 
tion of a prince, the representative of one of the great potentates 
of the earth, who came and laid a wreath of immortelles at the 
foot of the statue of our great chieftain, Lincoln. This is our 
prince, sleeping in the majesty of death, whom we receive in 
tearful silence ; a prince greater than the one who came yester- 
day, greater because he was a magnificent embodiment of the 
principles of democracy. 

My friends, I do not know what to say : I have not been 
able to put my thoughts together, and whatever comes must be 
broken. 

It seems but a short time since I stood in the old hall of 
this school by the bier of Colonel Parker's predecessor, and a 
great voice took possession of my being, and said : " Seek 
seek a new light." As chairman of the teachers' committee of 
the Cook County Board of Education, I was simply an instru- 
ment ; I beckoned and the new light came. And now this light 
is extinguished. There is only one thing for us to do, and that 

1 From stenographic report. 
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is to go on and carry out the work so nobly begun by Mr. Went- 
worth, and advanced to a greater height by Colonel Parker, and 
to uphold the hands of those who are his immediate and pro- 
spective successors. In this way we shall do the highest honor 
to the Colonel. We loved the Colonel. I do not know why, 
and you do not know why, except that we felt that he was a 
part of ourselves. His strength was our strength, his weakness 
our weakness. 

Words must fail me, but I would like to give you some idea 
of Colonel's last months, during which I was very close to 
him. Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to do it. Never shall 
I think of Colonel in his last illness as you used to see him in 
his vigor. You have seen the Colonel filled with the spirit of 
belligerency, fighting zealously for the cause of education. But 
all the spirit of belligerency had passed away, and, as I saw him 
in his weakness continually putting out his hand for someone 
tenderly to take and hold and press, I said to myself : " He is 
still reaching for the children." I recalled a picture in Balzac's 
wonderful work, Louis Lambert, with which doubtless many of 
you are familiar. The school-day comrade of Louis, who had 
not seen him for years, visited him in his retreat. As he was 
led into the presence of Louis by the woman who, in their 
seclusion, was sheltering and protecting him with her marvelous 
love, Louis did not recognize his comrade ; but, after a silence, 
looking upward as if parting the veil, he said, in musical accents, 
" The angels are white." That is all. Let us hope that Colonel 
Parker in his enfeebled condition saw in his vision the whiteness 
of the angels ; for the nearer we get to the great white throne 
the whiter the angels. 

BY KATE S. KELLOGG, 
Principal Lewis-Champlin School, Chicago. 

We feel today, I doubt not, the strange yet potent influence 
that makes of us one heart and one will, that blends our various 
divergent purposes into one strong desire to do honor to this 
great soul that has been to many of us the highest inspiration of 
our lives. 
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If we measure the time since first he came among us in 
months and years, it seems meager enough ; but, when we begin 
to estimate it in influences, strong and uplifting, in motives that 
quickened the hard soil of the mind to new life, in convictions 
of truth that deepened and broadened until they overcame the 
springs of all our actions; when we begin to try to tell over in 
some feeble fashion all he has given us, we know that sixteen 
short years are too small to hold our treasures ; they overflow 
their boundaries, and fill the long years to come with blessings 
and benedictions. 

He came out and found some of us at our task of teaching. 
We were working faithfully, laboriously, oftentimes wearily, 
counting the long hours and days, and feeling that the school- 
room was at times an irksome place that shut us out from the 
world. We were working at books and problems. We had 
been conning theorems and formulas; we were groping, often in 
darkness. He came, and said: "Lo, I show you a new world, a 
marvelous world. You must live in it and study it and make it 
your own, for it is the soul of the child." 

How simple it seemed. How strange that for eighteen hun- 
dred years the world had heard that greatest of object-lessons: 
"And Jesus called a little child unto him and set him in the 
midst of them, and said : Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. And whoso shall receive one little child in my name 
receiveth me." The world had heard and not understood. But 
he reinterpreted the old and beautiful story, and those who lis- 
tened to him saw new vistas opening before them, new possibil- 
ities revealing themselves in life day by day ; they felt new hopes 
dawning, in hearts that had been heavy, and fresh courage pour- 
ing like rich wine through the dried channels of life. They 
knew that they held in their hands the clue that would lead them 
out of this labyrinth of life, and they took up their journey 
again joyfully. For this great teacher believed in joy and hope 
and splendid courage. He taught that life nobly lived is a great 
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privilege ; that the field of humanity is a glorious one in which 
to labor ; and that the harvest is certain in its returns to whoso- 
ever plants his seed in the full knowledge of the law. And he 
lived this joy and hope and courage. 

How long and fierce were the battles he waged for truth's 
sake ! How dauntlessly he held the field in the face of 
tremendous odds. In the darkest hours his faith, deep-rooted 
in true religious conviction, sustained not only him, but those 
about him. His magnificent optimism that saw the ultimate 
triumph of good, that recognized the great onward and upward 
trend of humanity, was never darkened by the slightest cloud 
of distrust. 

" Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus round which systems grow. 
Drop after drop becomes inspired therewith 

And whirls, impregnate, with the central glow." 

And now, in the midst of his vigorous life, before he had 
tasted the ripe fruit of his labors, this strange, sweet silence we 
call death has fallen upon him, has folded his visible presence 
away from us for a time, in its depths of infinite calm and 
repose. The physical man sleeps, sleeps that the mighty soul 
may awaken more fully — 

" May become the sweet presence of a good diffused. 
And, in diffusion, ever more intense ;" 

sleeps, that we, the teachers of this land, we who have been 
privileged to learn of his wisdom, to know the inspiration of his 
presence, may become fully conscious of the great heritage he 
has left us, and, thus becoming, may again consecrate ourselves 
to the great work for which he, our beloved master, gladly laid 
down his life. 



